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On the Uncertainty of the Origin of the House of 
Commons. 


AS the origin of the third branch of the legislature has ne- 
ver been satisfactorily settled, either by our historians or 
our antiquaries, it is rather a bold assertion for any one to say, 
“ that no two men of sense and education, who bestow due 
attention on the subject of the commons house of parliament, 
can be of different opinions ; when all profess to be influenced 
by a love of their country, and a sacred regard for truth, li- 
berty, and justice.” 

Though this question has long been, and probably will again 
be warmly agitated by gentlemen of research and learuing, I 
hope, however they may differ in their opinions, that they will 
not be influenced by any narrow interest or party prejudice to 
bias their judgments, while they are turning over the doubtful 
pages of history, or searching the records of passed times, for 
information to settle a disputed point, and to fix on the diffe- 
rent ranks in society which at first composed the great council 
of the nation. 

While one asserts that the house of commons was an inno- 
vation, introduced into our system of government in the reign 
of Henry the Third, another contends for its high antiquity, 
and concludes that the representatives of the commons had 
seats in the Witenagemots of the Saxons. 

Lord Lyttleton, in his history of Henry the Second, revived 
this controversy, by contending, with more warmth than judg- 
ment, that represeytation came down with the current of time 
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from our Saxon ancestorsto us, which shows that a difference 
of opinion may subsiston thisgd@gect between men of integrity 
and learning. ; 
o 

Petyt, an antiquary and a keeper of the records in the Tower, 
A. D. 1682, published bis Ancién® Rights of the Commons 
\sserted ; and he is quoted by Francis Ludlow Holt, esq. bar- 
rister at law, in support of his own opinion of the antiquity of 
the privileges -of we. house of commens; but if he. bad at- 
tended to thie fablés whiclr Petyt has related, and to she ¢harges 
which Dr. Brady brought against him, in misqnoting and 
abridging the records, he would uot think bis name of much 
advantage in supperting an opinion against those who are ace 
quainted with the dispute between them. . 

One of Petyt’s principal arguments was, that populous was 
mentioned at'a very early date in the ‘gréat council of the nas 
tion; and that our Norman kines were crowned «sensu tam 


clari, quam popali; aad therefore be coutended that we must 
look tor the origin of the representation of the people tr a res 
note period of our history. Before we hasiily adopt such 
notions, we should consider the state of society under, our 


Saxon and first Norman kings. Lf we consult the Doomsday 
Book, we shall there discover that the lower orders of the p O- 
ple were villins, borderers, and servants, who were attached to 
the soil, and slaves to their masters; and if the great baions, 
and those who held of thé king in capite, were excepted, the 
number of treemen who could go aud do as they pleased were 
few indeed. 

For what é¢ould the répresentatives of such people be sum- 
moned to the great ceuucil of the natioa? Their constituents 
hud nothing to give tosupply the wants of the king io his.wars, 
nor in meking his eldest son a knight, nor in providing a por- 
tibn at the marrying of his daughter. As the great bulk of 
the peoplé had neither power, property, nor knowledge of the 
atfhirs of the state, and were kept in the most servile condition, 
the haughty barons of those times were too proud of their 
rank to stoop to consult with the representatives of the come 
mon mass of the people. ‘ 

fn the early letters of attenilance under seal, and in the suns 
monses to parliament, we may learn who were the persons who 
composed the great council ; aud in thea we may see that they 
were ‘archbishops and bishops, abbots, priors, earls, knights, 
and great barons, and some others who had duties to perform, 
according to the services stipulaied for in their charters, which 
was the case of the barons of the Cinque Ports, after their 
emancipation and evfranchisement. 

If those who contend that the commons formed a part of 
the Witenagemot of the Saxons, or the great council of the 
mation, in the time of the first Norman kings, they may pem 
haps 
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haps sce some reason fer’ changing their opinions, by consult- 
ing Magia Charta, which says, the king declares “« Ad lia- 
bendum commune consilium regni summoneri faciemus archie- 
pisc opus, episcopus, abbates, comites, et majores barones, SI- 
gillatim per litteras nostras et praterea facieimus summoneri in 
generale, per vice comiites, et balivos nostros illos que de nobis 
tenent in capite,” which is, “ ‘To hold the common council of 
the kingdom, wé shall cause the arch- bishops, bishops, abbots, 
earls, afid great barons, to be summoned individually by our 
Jetters ; and, be sides, we shall cause all those in general who 
hold of us in capite to be summoned by our “sheriffs and 
“f 





The lowest members in society which the king promised to 

call to the great council of the nation, by his letters of atten- 
‘dance, were those who held lands of bite in capite, or who had 
services to perform, which they had contracted for in their 
charters; bit, as for his summoni ng any representative of the 
commonalty, it does not ap > the tit was even thought of at 
that time. 

\frer all, it must be confessed by every candid inquirer into 
the origin of the third branch of the legislature, that there is 
a great difficulty in determining not only ‘when the representa- 
tives of the people were first summoned, but also when they 
becaine a separate house. | believe it will bea fruitless attempt 
in searching alter authentic documents for information on this 
subject prior to the reign of Henry the Third. 

Brady says, “ L coutess the parliament rolls of Henry the 
Third and Edward the First are wanting, so that we cannot be 
so well assured what was done in the parliaments of those times 
as we may be afterwards 5 yet there are writs of summonses 
extant upon the close rolls before and after those times, by 
which the bisho; Ps, earls, and barons, were summoned to the 
great counci!; and we have the hike rolls of John and Henry 
the Thi ird, in which anciently most of the writs of summons 
to the commons in other kings’ r reigns were entered. It is 
therefore very strange, if the commons were represented by 
knights, citizens, and burgesses, and summoned to parliament 
as at this day, that there cannot be found any summonses to 
them upon suc h rolls, as well as to the lords. 

The parliament summoued by the earl of Leicester, while 
he had King Henry the Third aod Prince Edward in his cus- 
tody, could not be exactly upon the plan of the present par- 
liament, though he might, without any design, give the first 
rude outiine of it, in summoning the knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, to answer his interested purposes, and to increase his 
popularity ; for when the king re-assumned his liberty, after the 
battle of Eveshom, he called a parliament according to the 
ancient usage, by summoning the > prelates, earls, barons, and 
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great men; but he did not cause any writs to be issued, as 
Leicester had done, to citizens and burgesses ; nor were there 
any summoned to the parliament held in the fiftieth year of his 
reign, if we except those who had contracted for any particu- 
Jar service. It does not appear that his son, Edward the 
First, deviated from the usual custom in the early part of his 
reign in summoning members to the great council of the na- 
tion ; for we learn in the statute of Westminster, which passed 
in the third year of Edward the First, that “ Ceux sont les 
establishments le Roy Edward fits le Roy faits a Westminster 
a son primer parliament general apres son coronement lende- 
maine de Ja cluse de Pasche Jan > son raigne 3, par de son 
counsell & par lessenment des archievesques, evesques, abbes, 
“ome countes, barons, and tout le commonalty de la terre il- 
onques summones ;” which is, These be the acts of King Ed- 
ward, son of King Henry, made at Westminster, at his first 


parliament general after the coronation, on the Monday of 


Easter, set as in the third year of his reign, by his council, 
and by the assent of archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, 
barons, and all the commonalty of the realm being thither 
summoned. 

This was called a general parliament, because all the com- 
monalty of the land, or, in other words, all the lesszr barons 
and tenants in capite, were summoned. There is a bundle of 
writs, of the eighteenth year of Edward the First, directed to 
the sheriffs of several counties, and they are the most ancient 
of any extant, or perhaps that ever were; in which writs they 
were directed to chuse two knights for each county ; and it is 
very probable that the summonses for knights, citizens, and 
burgesses, were omitted from the forty-ninth of Heary the 
Third to the eighteenth of Edward the First. At that time 
the king wanted scutage of his subjects, and as many of the 
citizens and burgesses were grown rich by commerce, he 
might think it more political to summons them to parliament, 
to persuade them to give their assent to his request, rather 
than to demand it of them, as such a step might cause disaf- 
fection, and weaken their attachment. Whether this is the 
first time that the citizens and burgesses were generally sum- 
moned, or whether they were regularly called to attend parlia- 
ment afterwards, may perhaps be questioned ; but one thing 
may be rather more certain, that the barons, the citizens, and 
the burgesses, did not meet in separate houses, as they do at 
present ; for it was the opinion of Sir Edward Coke, that the 
lords and commons originally sat together. 

Iu the thirty-third year of Edward the Third, the king gave 
many thanks to the archbishops, the bishops, the earls, barons, 
knights of counties, and to the citizens and burgesses, for at- 
tending the parliament at bis command ; by which it appears 
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that the citizens and burgesses were summoned to appear in the 
council of the nation towards the close of that reign. 

We certainly read that, so early as the reign of Edward the 
Second, the lords and the commons granted supplies to the 
king ; but when they were first separated, and claimed diffe- 
reni privileges, and the “ essence of privileges,” as mentioned 
by a certain barrister, must not depend upon what our ances- 
tors have told us, but upon what we can gather from the re- 
finement of modern times. 

It is in vain to look for the representatives of the people as- 
sembled in parliament prior to their having their personal li- 
beriy and their property secured to them by law; and by their 
industry the inhabitants of counties, cities, aud boroughs, had 
accumulated wealth to enable them to pay a proportionable 
part of the taxes to the king. It was the security of person 
and property which first roused the activity and the industry 
of Englishmen ; and, while this protection remains, the spirit 
of enterprise will never forsake them, but spur them on in the 
pursuits of victory and wealth. 

Instead of searching in the dark ages of our history, or ia 
the reigns of the Tudors or the Stuarts, for precedents to sup- 
port privileges which are not clearly defined, we should shew 
more wisdom in attending to Solomon, who says, “ The be- 
ginning of strife is as when one letteth out water; therefore he 


advises to leave off contention before it be meddied with.” 





Description of the City of Peshour, of the Courtiers 
and Army of the King, and of the Inhabitants of the 
Villages around the City. 


Prsuour, April 10, 1809. 


fee gentlemen of the embassy were in good health, and 
expected to move with the court towards Cabul, as 
soon as the royal army should retarn from its expedition. 
Since the commencement of the hot season, they had 
found their accommodations at Peshour extremely uncom- 
fortable. ‘The mornings and evenings were still pleasant ; but 
the meridian heat was from 85° to 90°, and continued to 
increase daily. The return of the army was generally ex- 
pected at Peshour, before the commencement of the harvest. 
‘The people in that vicinity, says our correspondent, were 
cutting down their unripe barley, and selling it for forage ; 
alleging as their reason, that it was better to dispose of it in 
that state at a low price, than to run the risk of losing the whole 
by the ravages of the soldiery. 
In 
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In one of the letters now before us, the city of Peshour 
is desciibed, as a considerable town, about tour miles th 
circumference, standing low in the plain, on an uneven sur- 
face of two or three alternate hills and: hollows ; the houses 
generally of two siories, the lower built of brick and mud, 
and the upper of wooden frames filled up with slight: walls 
of the same materials; the streets very narrow and filthy; 
the markets good; and the population overflowing. The 
Bala-hissar, a cefenceless fortress, containing the king’s 
palace and haram, overlooks the city from a bigh' and exten- 
sive mound onthe west. The foot of the bill is skirted by 
gardens, bearing the naines of Timoor Shab, Zemaun Shah, 
and other monarchs, to whose taste and munificence they 
owe their existence. The garden of Zemaun Shah is the 
most modern of the whole. On the Oth of April, the gen- 
tlemen of the embassy passed the day there, by invitation 
from his majesty, aud were enteitained on the occasion by 
two noblemen of the court <A long range of fountains, 
bordered by spacious walks of cypress and sycamore trees, 
continued playing, without intermission, during the period 
of their stay. These gardens abound in every varicty of 
fruit, peaches, nectarines, pluubs, - apples, pomegranates 
and mulberries: the latter only however were at this time 
in season. The plain, in which Peshour stands, is 60 miles 
in length, and from 35 to 40 in breadth.’ Its face is diver- 
sified by gardens, villages, rivulets, a large lake (abounding in 
wild fowl), and in short by every feature, which can add to the 
richness or eflect of a cuhivated landscape. 

The second of the following extracts will furnish our readers 
with a pleasing instance of the characteristic hospitality of 
the people of Cabul, and of the respect and attention which 
they are inclined to shew towards their European visitors. 


Prsuour, Ist April, 1809, 


In the little intercourse, which we have had with the 
men of rank at count, they have appeared to me in general 
supercilious and distant, partiy perhaps from conscious inferiori- 
ty, and partly from the jealousy and dread. with which they 
were at first. filled. -Even now however, when their distrust 
has worn off, their reserve still continues: because, they 
cannot reconcile the seuse they eutertain of their own. im- 
portance with the equality, of rank which prevails among 
us. They cousider the inferior members. of the embassy, 
not as officers of goverument, but as the servants of the 
envoy, and behave to us with the same indifferent disregard, 
which they would use towards people of their own nation 
in circumstances similar to what they imagine our’s to be, 
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Iu other. respects, they are, like’ most Asiatics, exceedingly 
decorous, mild, and courteous. They affect the Persian 
manners and dress; and their court-language is Persian. 
None are ever permitted to sit in the presence of the king. 
On' such occasions, it is customary, to stand immoveable, 
with the hands in the pockets, and eyes fixed on the ground. 
We were directed to fold our arms before us, with one hand 
en each elbow, as women generally place them when making 
a formal curtsey.. This rule, however, was not universally 
observed by us. The court-dress is in some measure left to 
individial : fancy : but, the most correct, if not the most 
fashionable, .is a loose robe, with sleeves reaching to the 
ground, and shaped just like a large loose shirt, with a 
single clasp in front. In the absence of this, the most usual 
costume is the common chupkun or Persian coat. Those 
who can aflord it, are: always dressed in shaw! turbans and 
kummurbunds. But what surprized me most, in a despotic 
and troubled state like this, was, that every man, even in 
the presence-chamber, wore arms, and that of every descrip- 
tion. The principal servants and officers about the person 
of the king, carried perhaps only a dagger, ora dagger and 
sword: but, the sirdars in general were armed with pistols 
and small blunderbusses fastened to their waists. None were 
dressed magnificently : and few had even a good suit of 
clothes. On every side, proud poverty stared us in the 
face ; and it was easy to perceive a jealous dislike concealed 
under the mask of constrained politeness, which they assumed. 
Many of the principal state-officers are either Persians or 
the descendants of Persians. All indecd who are not 
Afghans by birth, are stigmatized with the name of Persians, 
The latter are in general more cultivated and polished, 
but neither so open, so honest, nor so sincere as the 
Afghans. 

The king’s army is composed of a wretched rabble, chiefly 
cavalry. Of these, a few are regulars, and receive their pay- 
ment from the royal treasury; but by far the greater part 
are maintained, under the feuds! tenures, by the Afghan chiefs 
and Doorannee Jagheerdars. It is satd, that the troops in Cash- 
mere amount to about 12,000; and there are perhaps 500 
armed men here, besides afew in Cabul, and the simall faree 
which fled from Candahar. [ do not know exactly what 
proportion of these are cavalry, and what infantry: but L 
conjecture, that by far the greatest part of them are mounted. 
Few can afford a good horse (although very serviceable ani- 
mals may be procured for one or two hundred rapees,) and 
the majority of the army cousequenily ride on ponies. 
Their arms are fashioned, according to the faney or habits 
of the bearer. Ali of them wear swords; those who can 
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afford it, carry pistols and small blunderbusses; while, of 
the rest, some have matcilocks, and other spears. Shields 
are not in universal use. A sirdar generally carries pistols 
in holsters, with eight or ten cartridges, in little ivory 
tubes fixed on the outside of each holster-pipe. He seldom 
bears a shield, and never a gun; nor, as far as 1 have observed, 
a spear; different from the Hindoostanee chieftain, who 
accounts his spear his primary defence. ‘Their saddles, . being 
small and light, are excellenily adapted for the horses; but 
they are uneasy for the rider. They use generally shorter 
stirrups than our cavalry, but by no means so short as those of 
the natives of Hindostan. Their bridles are chiefly suafiles, 
which make their horses carry their heads bigh and walk safe 
and fast. ‘Their walk, however, generally runs into an amble, 
a pace which they ali delight in, and take pains to teach. If 
aman wishes to speak well of a horse, he says, he can go fifty 
coss together, in one continued amble, ‘Their baggage is 
mostly carried on mules or tattoos. ‘The former are the strong- 
est and most uscful of the two, but they are not equal to 
Persian mules The tattoos also are hardy and excellent. 
He, who cannot afford one of these animals, bundles up all 
his baggage behind him; and it seldom indeed consists of 
more than a single pewter dish, an iron plate for baking 
his bread, a large cloak of sheep’s’ skin, and a_ blanket. 
His water be carries in a leathern bottle tied to his saddle, 
and hanging down low, sothatit may not burst from the jolt. 
ing motion of the horse. One kulean seives fifty. On 
these little horses, thus heavily loaded (for what with the rider 
and his clothes, saddle, blankets, furniture, &c. the weight 
cannot be less than ten or twelve stone), they will march 
at the rate of thirty or forty milesa day, and that fora 
number of days in succession. Even when they come to their 
ground their horses remain sadd'ed, until the hour of feed- 
ing them, in the evening, whea they mtx their allowance of 
corn with several seers of chaff, well cleaned and _ sifted, 
and putting the whole into a coarse woollen bag, tie it 
to the horse’s mouth, and leave it so "till morning. In the 
dress of these people there is very little variety. The 
Dooraunnees and Persians, however, are generally distinguished 
by caps of lamb’s skin, either naturally black or dyed of that 
colour. The Persians wear them higher than the Dooraun- 
nees,and with a top of red cloth ; whereas the latter have 
generally a top of yellow or buff inclining to green. All, 
however, who can afford it, prefer a shaw] for every part 
of their dress, particularly the turband and waistband. A 
few of them IL have seen dressed in armour, that is, ina shirt 
of iron link, and a skull-cap of the same metal. Some 
have it made of scales, but that is less common. Of the 
6 infantry 
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infantry of the army I have seen little ; but it may reasona- 
bly be conjectured, that they are (if possible) more irregu-' 
ur, in mode, appearance, arms and accoutrements, than 
the cavalry. That band of men, which is called Gholamane 
Shah (as being frequently slaves, and more particularly at- 
tached to the king’s person), is dressed, I believe, with 
tolerable uniformity ; but in a most grotesque and fanciful 
manner. Their arms generally consist of a match-lock, sword 
and shield. 

Their powder is carried in a large horn, formed very much 
like aScotch snuff-mull, and their ball in a leathern box, 
both belted round the waist. Few of the Gholamane wear 
long coats, but generally what is called mirzaees, and trow- 
sers of coarse brown wocllen cloth, with a kummurbund 
round the waist. A large proportion of them wear armour, 
chiefly of chain-mail, with helmets of iron, and, in a few 
instances, composed of scales, ill-made, and partially dis- 
tributed over the body. But, of all the articles of their 
dress, the form of their caps is by far the most singular ; 
so much so indeed, that, without the aid of the pencil, 
it would be quite impossible to give you any correct idea 
of them. -The plumes of the archinga and white heron, 
and the large wing-feathers, either (1 conjecture) of the 
eagle or of some very large water-bird (such as the adjutant 
or cyrus) are their favourite ornaments. The latter are worn 
single, either in front, on each side, or at the four corners ; 
while the heron’s feathers are worn in tufts, which (par- 
ticularly for horsemen) appeared to me remarkably becom- 
ing. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





Narrative of Jonas Sigenberg, a Native of Anspach, in 
Germany,*by Profession a Schoolmaster, aged 22. 


O* the Ist of August, 1809, when living quietly and com- 
fortably as a young schoolmaster, at Anspach, I was 
drawn as a conscript, to serve in the contingent for the 
French army. My parents tried in vain to buy me off, but 
I was forced away, with 300 of my townsmen, to Ullum, 
where we were enrolled, and sent under an escort of French 
gens d’arms to Strasburg ; there we got our regimentals, and 
there the whole corps of the 10,000 Anspach contingent met ; 
aud although the peace with Austria was concluded, we 
were ordered to re-cross the Rhine, and marched up to Vienna, 
where we joined other German troops, forming a corps of 
30,000 men, and ordered into the Tyrol to quell the insur- 
Vol. 50. 7R rection 
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rection there. After five weeks, pf hard fighting, we were 
abliged to fall back, and reached Schwatz, with the Toss of 9000 
of our countrymen, of whou 3000 fell, from our corps being 
placed in the trout, as we were said to be fighting for our 
new kiog of Bavaria, Thus reduced, and with the loss of 
most of our arms, we were aparched up to Manheim: we 
then crossed the Rhine, and proceeded again -to Strasburg, 
where recruits to the amount of our loss joined us, and we were 
again cloathed and got arms... After an arduous march through 
France, we at leugi) gotio Perpignan, where we remained from 
January 10th to the 14th. Our 50,000 wen were together, and 
here most of them got shoes and a supply of horses, for after 
sp fatiguing a march, we were ja want of alinost every thing ; 
even our arms we were obliged to give up, and got French 
ones io their stead, with 60 rounds of cartridges. The Sth 
day Marshal Angereau, General Rouge, aad our General 
Schwariz (lately made prisoner by General O'Donnel) read to 
us a proclamation, viz. 

« All Spain is ou’s! If ie Spaniards refuse you any thing 
you may require, you have our liberty to treat them as you 
please; for we will sacrifice the last man in our army to subdue 
them. Vive!’ Empereur !” 

Under these orders we marched into Spain. On the third 
day after leaving Perpignan, we had bigh hills to encounter, 
where the peasauts kept firing oa us, and in such numbers, that 
they had nearly taken all our baggage, had we not fortunately 
at the moment tegeived rejulorcemcuts; many were ‘killed 
and wounded. We were here ordered to divide and protect 
our baggage, and the brigands pursued us jnto Austerlieke, 
where there is a strong fortress, and where they discharged their 
aitilery upon as with great ellect. Near this, there is ano- 
ther strong place (name forgot) where they were equally 
Still we were forced to pass them both before we 
could seach Gerona. Ald provision from France is obliged to 
be sent through this passage to Gerona, which made it of 
great consequence tosccure it. We tound all the hopses empty, 
and the furniture destroyed 5 the puor people Lad no choice 
bu: to fly to the mountains. ‘This was the case all the way to 
Gerona, where we found matters still worse; for not even 3 
child was to be seen in the streets, much less a grown person. 
A few French pediars only were there, who furnished us with 
alittle bread and cheese; but few of the common soldiers 
could afford to buy any, as they asked five Iranks tor a very 
small piece of bread. ) 

Gerona is a beautiful town, but not asingle house had a rool 
remaining: the French hung all the priests they could lay 
their hands on, and we found several hundreds of men hanging 
that were taken in and about the fortress. We remaeees the 
night 
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night in.the town, but lay in. the streets, as the houses were in 
ruins. Neither, bread ner meney could we find, both of which 
we expected. The general told us to ransack the houses and 
cottages for previsions, and that on the next day he would 
march us to. Barcelona, where we should find plenty. We 
fondly hoped to see this verified, for during thrée days we had 
tasted nothing but water and a little wine ; however we were 
so overpowered with the fatigues of our march, &c. that we 
slept four. or five hours, though loaded with heavy weights, 
which we were constantly obliged to carry about: with us. 
Twelve o'clock, at night our piquet guards began to move, and 
the peasantry gave them a hot reception. Here again. we 
were obliged to form strong patroles to protect our baggage, 
for they fired from a height upon us, and killed many. The 
army kept in the middle, and thus we marched on, trying to 
climb the hills, three men generally falling before an equal num- 
ber reached, the top. Wheo we had accomplished this, the 
peasantyy began to retire, and hid themselves in their huts. 
Most of our wounded were obliged to he left behind for 
want of waggons. ‘The brigands fell upon our rear guard, 
and killed 500 out of 1500, This was a most fatiguing march, 
and instead of reaching Barcelona in one day as our gene- 
ral. promised, we were three days, and without any pro- 
visions,.except,.what we had saved of our scanty fare at 
Gerona.. We.could not even remain in Barcelona, as it was 
full of French and_ Italian wounded soldiers, and a camp was 
formed for us in tbe neighbourhood, where we rested three days; 
meat we saw none ; one spoonful of rice and half a loaf was 
served out for four men; the rice was hardly perceptible 
in the water! Many of us, from sickness and fatigue, were 
obliged to remain behind, though most reluctantly, as nothing 
but starvation was expected. Out of the 30,000 men that 
wmarched from Germany, only 10,000 left Barcelona; 10,000 
[italian troops joined us here, and we proceeded towards 
‘Tarragona ; but after marching four days, we bad no more straw 
for the horses, (hay was not to be thought of,) and our biscuits 
were drawing to an end ; each man received seven on leav- 
ing Barcelona,so we were ordered back to that town; nota 


died in consequence. To add to our distress, we found a 
violent fever raging in the town, and the brigands knowing 
the difficulties we had to encounter, threatened to besiege it. 
Marshal Angeresu remained there, and sent the Gernran troops 
to the mountains, towards Ranehresa; each man received 
six biscuits, with positive orders to kill every peasant that re- 
fused to lay down his arms, and to burn his hut. General 
Schwartz commanded this expedition. 

7R2 We 
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We marched all day, and reached a small town in the even- 
ing (name forgot) where we found: but one old man, full 
90 years of age, on his knees near a church, fervently entrear- 
ing that we would spare his holy edifice. The women and 
children had joined the brigands, and were near enough to 
see the disturbance we created ; the doors of the houses were 
seen breaking open, and we found plenty of wine in their 
cellars, but no meat, and litile bread, so that we were all soon 
intoxicated, and could not proceed on our march ‘till past 
twelve o'clock at night. The pass leading to Mancheesa is 
very narrow, and the peasants met us at the entrance of it: they 
fired so constantly upon us, and we lost so many of our inen, 
‘that General Schwartz ordered us to storm it. We luckily re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 3000 Italian troops at this critical 
period, and secured it. The fifth day we reached Mancheesa, 
and found only 800 wounded Spaniards in the town ; few 
of our troops were allowed to remain there, as the peasants 
had possession of the hills near the town, and we were 
ordered to dislodge them. They were driven away during 
the day, bat always returned again at night. At Mancheesawe 
found some provisions, and wine in such abundance, that even 
our horses drank more of it than of water. 

The ninth day it was found necessary to send a: detach- 
ment to scour the country for provisions, but they were un- 
successful, and only 100 of the 300 men returned at night : 
the brigands had fallen upon them from all quarters. The 
general was now obliged to temporize with them, but they 
would not give up their arms, nor return to their empty houses, 
which many of them set fire to. Our ammupition as well 
as provision were drawing to an end, and we melted all the 
Jead we could find, even the organ was converted into bullets ; 
but onthe 18th day after entering the town, it was found 
necessary to abandon it, as the nfarshal sent word that he 
could not retain his position in Barcelona, and had fallen back 
on Gerona. General Schwartz took two Spaniards with him to 
shew him the way through the mountains, as it was Impos- 
sible to veturn by the narrow pass. It was a very fatiguing 
match, and we came to a bridge which was occupied by 
the brigands ; we had to cut our way across it, and lost half 
ourmen. Here matters looked so desperate, thatour officers 
advised us to look to our own safety; and 600 took the hint, 
aud deserted instead of following General Schwartz; but not 
being able to speak Spanish, we were very ilk used by the 
Spaniards ; and the narrator was severely wounded in many 
places. He has since learnt that only 1000 of the 10,000 An- 
spach troops that Icft Germany with him, are alive, and with 
the French army, . 
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1 was conducted to Mancheesa, and placed in an hospital, 
with wany of my companions that were wounded like myself, 
and extremely well treated. We remained there a fortnight, 
and were then conducted to ‘lerragona. Here we received 
five dollars for our arms, and five more for deserting. Six 
hundred lialian deserters joined us here; we got eight-pence 
and half a loaf a day; that is those who would not enlist 
again, among. whom I was one; those that did, received 
24 dollars, and fifteen-pence a day ’till they arrived at Gibral- 
tar, where we landed the sixth day after embarking at Terra- 
gona. My wounds were still open when IL reached Gibraltar ; 
but for the humanity of Mr. Cardosa, a merchant in- Gibral- 
tar, I should probably not have had the drawing up of this 
my narrative in Bath. ‘This good man not only took pity 
upon me, but placed me iu comtortable quarters, and sent a 
surgeon to attend me; whev.cured he cloatned me, gave me 
dl. in my pocket, and paid for my passage to London; and 
justice to his character demands my recording here so rare an 
stance of human benevolence to an outcast stranger. 


From Gibraltar Sigenburg embarked in a ship for London; 
landed at Swansea, and on the 20th of November reached 


‘Bath. As he speaks nothing but German, he fortunately met 


with a servant, bis countryman, who brought him to his mas= 
ter, where he told his piteous tale. His simple. narrative soon 
became so interesting as to make that gentleman wish to have 
a statement of his 15 months campaign drawn up by himself, 
and from it are translated the above particulars ; the correct- 
ness of which is vouched for in every respect, except the names 
of places, which may not be accurate, as they are only given 
from recollection. 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT of KING’s BENCH, November 30. 
LAW OF THE ROAD. 


1% day was tried an action of trespass, in which Mr, 

Bernard Ansando was plaintiff, and Mr. Brandon defen- 
dant. As Mr. Ansando was travelling in his own chaise to 
his country seat, near Mortlake, on the 3d of last September, 
he was eneountered with such violence by the defendant dri- 
ving against him ina gig, that the shaft of the gig entering the 
neck of Mr Ansando’s horse, wounded him so desperately 
that he died in litle more than an hour, Mr. Ansando’s 

coachman 
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coachman and Mr. Brandon were both drivitig on what is 
called the wrong side respectively, both having their left hands 
instead of their right to the centre of the road, | lt was proved 
on the trial, that Branden must have seen the chaise as it was 
not then dark, and the coaclhman swore that he could sée 
150 yards before him, and that the road was wide enough to 
admit of five or six carriages. Under these ciycumstances, 
when the violation of the custom or law of the road, was ate 
tended with no inconvenience, and when Mr. Brandon’s gig 
was almost opposite to the carriage, from seme sudden im- 
pulse be:thought proper to pass over to his own side with such 
rapidity, that the accident above-mentioned was the immediate 
consequence. 

The coachman and another witness were cross-examined:; 
but as vo contradiction took place, and as the counsel for the 
defendant admitted that they had nothing but circumstaniial 
to oppose to positive evidence, the jury, ursler the direction of 
his lordship, gave their verdict for the plaintiff, to the amount 
of 92 guineas, for the horse and other losses with whieh the 
accident was attended. 

An allusion being made to Christian’s Explanation of the 
Law of the Road, as found in his Notes on Blackstonc, vol... 
cap. 74, Lord Ellenborough was pleased to remark, that the 
custom must. not be enforced unnecessarily, or sg:as to produce 
inconvenience. 





FRENCH DISPATCH. 





Copy of a Dispatch from Monsicur Grantirade to the Ml- 
nister of Marine. 


“ Porr Nusisvs, 27tlr October, 1810. 
* NoONSEIGNEUR, 


VER zealous for the honour of his imperial majesty’s 

4 marine service, I was on the look ont yesterday about 

3 P. M. the tide setting in shore, I discovered the appearance 
of an enemy’s vessel making the harbour. As it was imposs?- 
ble, on first view, to ascertain of what force she might be, [ 
immediately, for fear of accident, ordered ont the three fri- 
gates, with the corvettes and brigs, which so lately were co- ~ 
vered with glory, under the name of Mounsier Dubourdine. 
This gallant little reconnoitring squadron soon manceuvred so 
as to surround the object of attack, hich proves to be the 
boat of an English cruiser, drifting from the vessel, having one 
stout 
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stout hand on board fast asleep. Before this discovery was 
fully made, two of our largest frigates being at a cautious dis- 
tance, on each side the enemy’s vessel, at the same moment, 
fired their broadsides, which passing over the object of their 
aim, they unfortunately struck each other; but the artillery 
was, as usuc:l, so excellently served by Monsieur Bombardier, 
of one vessel, and Monsieur Recocket, of the other, that only 
three of our men were killed, and two wounded. The enemy 
was now boarded by twelve resolute fellows, who volunteered 
their service, and who, I hope, will be rewarded in the legion 
of honour. The English sailor was made prisoner without 
inuch difficulty, having only knocked down one of the assai- 
lauts with his fist. This gallant resistance would have entitled 
him to our consideration, but, upon being informed he had the 
honour to be the emperor’s prisoner, he, with that scurrility so 
natural to the English, deliberately consigned certain parts of 
his imperial majesty’s sacred person, together with eyes, limbs, 
body, and bones, to everlasting condemnation ; being in other 
respects very pertinacious, and refusing to tell the force from 
which his boat had been accidentally detached, we thought 
proper, on bis being brought into port, to place him under a 
strong military guard, ‘till the celebrated capucinn friar, who 
lately took two English sailors and one musket, can be sent for 
to bring him to reason by proper discipline. The name of the 
boat unknown. 

“ The prisoner, on being interrogated, says, his name is Tom 
Groggins; and that Jaden with an extra cargo of spirits, he 
hud been overtaken by sleep; adding, that could he have 
heaved part of his ballast overboard in time, he would have 
escaped the force sent against him. 

“ [ shall have the honour of communicating to your high- 
ness the names of the officers who have the best title to the 
favour of his majesty. 

‘¢ { have the honour to be, &c. &Kc. 
« GRANTIRADE. 


« P.S. Since writing the above, the prisoner has escaped, 
through the indiscretion of the captain of the guard, who 
upon some occasion of duty, withdrew six of the eighteen 
men who were set as centinels over him. ‘The drums are vow 
heating to arms; we have manned all the batteries; and the 
whole of bis iwnperizl majesty’s formidable flotilla are putting 
to sea with all expedition. The prisoner left behind him a 
greasy tobacco-pouch, containing one yard and a half of pig- 
tail tobacco; the latter we divided among the troops, who are 
rather shortened for provisions; and the termer we burned ac- 
cording to the imperial decree, as being English manufacture.” 


6 On 
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On SUICIDE. 


Sees gloomy month of November, which was once so 
proverbial for the frequent occurreace of self-murder, is 
now hardly to be distinguished, in that respect, from any otber, 
The newspapers daily teem with relations of this now common 
occurrence, and the inquest no sooner rises from one verdict 
than it is called to give another. The Enslish are more fre- 
quently accused of this crime than any of their continental 
neighbours ; this is sometimes attributed to the climate; bet 
in other countries, where the weather is similar,the effect is not 
such as to justify this supposition ; and in various parts of the 
united kingdom, as Scotland and [ieland, where the climate 
is more variable, we seldom hear of its occurrence ; we must 
not, therefore, blame the wind or weather. Should we not ra- 
ther ascribe it, though sects rapidly increase and have many 
wrofessed followers, to the decrease of religion and morality ? 
fany will say that religion and morality are in England now 
much the same that they ever were ; but this is not a fact, for 
who, possessed of either, would commit the crime, unless out 
of his senses? certainly none. Who, properly believing in the 
existence of a Deity, would rush into his presence with unéx- 
piated sins, and a new and enormous crime? none ; yet suicide 
is a most common and increasing crime. 

It may appear a barbarous custom of burying the fe/o de se 
with indignity, in the highway; yet itis the custom in all 
Christian countries, and more delicate than that of the hea- 
thens, who exposed their bodies, naked and unburied; but 
might not the dread of it, and the knowledge of the confisca- 
tion of estate and property, deter many from self-slaughtcr, if 
it were sometimes put in practice ? 





An ANECDOTE. 


ERRASSON, a member of the Academie Francois, was 

a very singular character. When deceived by the Mis- 
sissipi scheme, he wrote to a friend, that he had now got rid of 
many difliculties in which wealth had involved him, and should 
enjoy the comiort and convenience of living ona little. At 
the latter end of his life he totally lost his memory, and when 
any question was asked bun, he said, “ Enquire of Mrs. Lu- 
quet, my housekeeper.” When the priest, who attended him 
in his last illness, interrogated bim concerning the sins which 
he had committed, he could get no other answer from him than 
« Enquire of Mrs. Luquet,” 


9 ANEC- 
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ANECDOTE of CHARLES IL, 


HE licentiousness and thoughtlessness of our Second 

Charles have become proverbial, and his good-nature 
which qualifies these, but ill atones for his ingratitude to those 
who suffered forfeiture and persecution in his cause. When 
he remained in Scotland, suffering the rebuke and censure of 
austere presbyterianism, before the battle of Worcester, his 
chief confidant and associate was the laird of Cockpen, called 
by the nick-naming manners of those times, * Blythe Cock- 
pen.” He followed Charles to the Hague, and by his skill in 
playing Scottish tunes, and his sagacity and wit, much delighted 
his merry monarch. Charles’s favourite tune was “ Brose and 
Butter.” It was played to him when he went to bed, and he 
was awakened in the morning by it At the restoration, how- 
ever, Blythe Cockpen was forgotten, and he wandered among 
the lands which he once owned in Scotland, poor and un- 
friended. He wrote to court, but his letters were never pre- 
sented, or were not regarded. Wearied and incensed, he tra- 
velled to London, and placed himself in all public places, 
thinking that the eye of his majesty might reachhim. But he 
was never noticed, aud his mean garb did not suit the rich 
laced and embroidered doublets of court} 30 he was insulted 
and pushed from approaching the king’s presence. At Jength 
he attempted by cunaing what he could not accomplish. by 
plain dealing ; he ingratiated himself with the king’s organist, 
who was so enraptured with Cockpen’s witand powers of imu- 
sic, that he consented to his request of playing on the organ 
before the king at divine service. He accordingly played with 
exquisite skill, yet never attracted his mejesty’s eye. But at 
the close of the service, instead of playing the common tune 
used, he played up “ Brose and Butter,” with all its energy 
and characteristic merriment! In a moment the astonished 
organist was ordered into the king’s presence—* My licge, it 
was not me, it was not me!” he cried; and dropped upon his 
knees. “ You!” cried his majesty, “ in a delirium of rap- 
ture, “ youcould never play it in your life; where’s the man? 
let me see him.” Cockpen presented himself on bis knee, 
“ Ah, Cockpen, is that you? Lord, man, I was like to dance 
coming out of the church!” “ IT once danced too,” said 
Cockpen, “ but that was when I had land of my own to dance 
on.” “ Come with me,” said Charles, taking him by the 


= 


hand, “ you shall dance to ‘ Brose and Butter’ on your own 

lands again to the 19th generation!” And he was as good as 
5 o o 

his promise. 
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Answer, by F. Pitman, of Shepton Matlet,to By €avrvosso’s Rebus, inserted 
Ottober 8. 


A™ y mortal I: should be, 
If i front RALN could but keep free. 


*4* We have received the like answer from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate; T. Byrt, and J. Brown, of Shepton Mallet; J. Channon, of Ottery ; 
J. W. of Chard; H. Glyde, and R. Glyde, of Chard; A. Keen, of Men- 
henniot ; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; J. Strike, near Launceston; and 
"T. Shetwill, at Plympton school, 











Answer, by W.. Petherick, of St+ Austell,to T. Whicker’s Rebus, inserted the 
15th of Octaber. 


ING REHOBOAM, Sir, Isve found; 


In. Shechein’s city be was.crowa’d. 


tht We have received the like answer from J. Daw, of Landulph; Caro. 
Tine Caines, of Lion’sgate; f- Pitman, and T. Byrt, of Shapton Maller; 
J. W. of Charmouth; H. Glyde, and R. Glyde, of Chard; }- Channon, 
of Ottery St. Mary; A. Keen, Menhennivt; J. Strike, near Launceston; 
and ‘I’. Sherwill, at Plympton school. 





B’s. Rebus, ins 





Answer, by JF. Channon, of Ottery. St: Mary, to T. C 
. "serted the 1 5th of October. ; 


OUR. maxim, Sin, E-welllagree;. 
A TENET susely; it. mus: be. 


fr We ttave received the like answers from’ W’. Petherick, and'J. Wiit- 
ford, of St. Austell; J> Brown, TD. Byrt, and:J.. Pitman, of Shepron Mal. 
let; J. Daw, of Landulph;, J.. W. of Chacmouth; and, T. Sherwill,. at. 


Plympton school 





4 CHARADS, by B.. Caruosso;,of Cosanwer, 
Bf nee will my first‘define, 


W hen. taken om condition; 
My secondiis to peace inchinid, 
ut oft prevents admission. 
My whole, well-known, is oft. the cause 
Of bloudshed, wars, and strife; 
But to its darts are we expos’d, 
While:ia this mortal lite. 











- a oo 


A REBUS, 5by F. Strike, mear Launceston, 
OF on the shore I’ve stoed:im haste, 


o see. my firsttincrease or waste; 

And with my next a man looks bold; 
A vowel next’ you must unfold ; 
“Phen for my’ fourth I?ve work’dalas.t 
Talking my fifth to some fair lass; 
And in my last you sure may see 
A random life, and full of glee; 

The initials join; and you'll reveal 

My age, dear gents. which I conceal, 
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POETRY. 
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Prologue to the Tragedy of Douglas, performed on Board his Majesty's 
Ship Dreadnought, in Basque Roads, August 17, 1810, written for the 
Occasion by Licutenant H—ll——<n, of the Royal Marines of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ship Gibraltar. 


w= yet the setting sun, in glory slow, 
Sinks o’er the distant hillsto realms below ; 
While golden clouds in fainter colours die, 

And mingled crimson fades from ev’ry eye; 

While in pale tints retires the trembling’ light, 
Reluctant yielding to the power of night; 

While mists arise, low curling o’er the steep, 

And twinkling stars yet glimmer in the deep; 
Will we (enclosed within these ‘* wooden walls,” 
Plac’d where our honour and our duty calls, 
Debarr’d from the enjoyment of. the scene 

Where summer’s evening blushes o’er the green, 
Here scek, with scenes dramatic, to beguile 

The weary hours. Methinks I see you smile. 

** How bold th’ attempt!’ (perhaps some wit may say) 
What! sailors try to represent a play ? 

In them I’m sure can never be defin’d 

With tragic force, the feelings-of the mind!” 


Cease critic! cease to rail, to snarl, and bite, 
Know that we Douc La's represent to-night ; 
Know too, the seaman’s heart, tho’ rough the mould, 
Is not by stuic apathy controul’d ; 

For others’ woes his.gen’rous soul'oan fee!, 

To England’s foes aione ’tis cas’d in steel, 

Like Norval, many a naval hero here, 

For a:lov’d mother’s woes can shed a tear; 

And like Matilda,-naval parents share, 

With fond solicitude, their children’s care ; 
Like gentle Anna, friendship’s sacred power 
The seaman owns in many a trying hour ; 

But att, hke Randolph, love their country’s weal, 
And for Britannia’s interests ‘can feel ; 

With gallant hearts Her bitter foes defy, 

And force their vanquish’d navies oft to fly ; 
Before their ports our floating castles moor, 
And stand thetetror of the neighbouring shore. 


Ye British seamen! England’s pride and boast, 
Ye guardian heroes of het happy coast! 
If in the scenes we represent to-night, 
Norval, the brave and .gyod, can ‘give delight, 
Be your’s the task his viituous steps to treads 
Belov’d when living, truly mourn’d when dead! 
And when Matilda's sorrows meet your eyes, 
Think ’tis Britannia fur your aid applies; 
Think, in Glenalvon’s villany: you see, 
Napoleon’s dark and ceascless:treachery 5 


When 
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When, for his mother, Norval dies, full well 


You view how Nelson for Britannia fell, 


And while the tragic tale may 
Like morning dew to glut 





y cause the 
> o’ar his bier, 


Be your’s to emulate a Ne!son’$taine, 


tear, 


And seck, like him, an everlasting name; 
And learn, obedient to your country’s call, 
Like him to conquer, and like him io fall. 





ELEGY ON MY FIRS1 


LEST Ja ie! thy vartues long shall live 
hy husband’s breast, | 
presence once could g! 


Within t 


40 Whom iby 


| 


Joys ne’er to be express’d. 


Thy children’s welfare might requre 


Th 


Belov’ 


at other ties should bind, 
Yet still my only fond desire 
Was, one like thee to find. 


4 
a 


hy « 


spring, dear thy name 
Shall prove ull life’s last day ; 


Angels of truth record the same ; 
Engrave it o’er her clay. 


Sce w 


For gentle was her-heart, and true 


here an angry nettle grew, 


I pluck’d it from her dust ; 


To eachiniportant trust. 


Here let the pliant willow wave, 
Apt emblem of her mind; 


And dew fall gently on her grave, 


As mild was she and kind. 


WIPE. 


2 


¥e 


Ye murmuring gales that round me sigh, 
Repeat my fond request, 

That if her spirit wanders nigh, 
Her soul in peace may peace. 


—— eee 


CARLOS, 





TO THE LILY. 


MBLEM of youth and purity, 


How much thy simple charms delight; 
*Mid Flora’s choicest, fairest gifts, 


‘Thy beauty most enchants the sight, 


When Pheebus to the west retires, 
And sable night begins her reign, 
I see thee close thy modest flow’r, 
And dewy tears thy charms profane. 


But when the rosy-finger’d mora 
Unfolds the orient gates of light, 


‘The modest flow’r refresh’d appears, 


41nd seems more lovely to the sight. 


ts a ) m pre 


w ple hrin 


Like thee, sweet ower, in night I pine, 


S$; 


»? 


C. SAIME. 


